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From the Nantucket Inquirer. 


NAvAL ArgnIrecture.—We cheerfully give 
place to the following dissertation from the pen of 
an experienced savan who has occasionally favored 
our columns with practical essays upon subjects both 
celestial and terrestrial. The theory which Mr. F 
advances, though contrary to received opinions, is 
nevertheless a matter of sufficient impoMance to de- 
serve illustration by actual experiment—and on a lar- 
ger scale than that to which he alludes towards the 
close of the article. Doubtless some natural philoso- 
phers may raise objections to the doctrine hereglaid 
down, founded on the crs 
tended for speed in their various elements—such as birds 
and fishes, the shape of which seems to have been im- 
itated in the construction of vessels. But it may be 
answered that these are forimed for other purposes be- 
sides mere rapidity of locomotion. Strength to oppose 
resistance, protection to the lungs and other viscera, 
are obtained by the arched form of the bows of these 





creatures, if we may sospeak. This strength against | 


opposition, in the building of vessels, may be supplied 
by the ingenuity of man—and this protection of vital 
orgaus, viz: those huma 


one point of the structure than at another. But we 


leave the subject to the discussion of those whose more | 
peculiar province it is to ‘consider and report there- | 
on.” The great object is the establishment of facts—| 


and no one would be more gratified than the author of 
the subjoined communication, could its principles be 
satisfactorily controverted, or disproved on philosophi- 
cal grounds. We therefore invite to it the attention of 
persons conversant, theoretically or practically, with 
naval architecture. 


Mr. Jenks: I send the following for publication, 


with a view of drawing the attention of philosophers | 


and mafhematicians to the subject of naval architec- 
ture—and particularly, since velocity in travelling has 
become the order of the day, to an examination of the 
question—What form is most proper to be given toa 
vessel or boat, that it may move in the water with the 
least resistance ? 

The problem of the resistance of a solid, moving in 
a resisting medium, has frequently been considered by 
writers on fluxions, whose conclusions, in my appre- 
hension, have been erroneous, by reason of their sup- 
posing an uniform resistance. It must be evident to 
any one acquainted with forces, that a body from a 
state of rest will oppose more resistance to a uniform 


-land the after part “lean,” 


inic structure of animals in- | 


agents who inhabit and| 
manage these aquatic vehicles, is no more needed at! 


|force in moving it the first foot, than it will in moving | could not sail, for she was calculated to go the wrong 
|it the second, in the same space of time. end foremost; that her floor was not long enough; 
| <A few years since, as I was considering some ques- iher water-lines, under water, and for some distance 
| tions of resistance, it occurred to me that the bows of above, concave forward, and the after part convex ; 
'a vessel or boat, as at present constructed, were not at her guawales the boat is much more full at each 
jsuch as to present the least resistance. To pass through | end than common. sailboats. The owners, however, 
‘the water with the greatest ease, it struck me they |are perfectly satisfied with her performance, They 
‘should be concave instead of conver. When a vessel | state that she sails fast, steers well, is easy in rough 
lor boat is under sail, and the stem meets a particle of water, and has not yet shipped a sea, although sub- 
| water which is in a state of rest, that particle is to be| jected to severe trials, and scarcely leaves a visible 
| put in motion and removed laterally, half the width of track in the water. ' ° 
the vessel or boat, in the time she has moved forward Last winter, two men were out in this boat, shooting 
about half her length. If the bows are full, with a sea ducks; the wind came on to blow violently, and 
convex water-line, the water, from a state of rest, they had to beat to windward, against the tide, about 
}cannot be put in motion with a velocity sufficient to three miles. The wayes ran very high, and on one 
escape the prominent part of the bow in so short a) ta k they met the seas ahead. Notwithstanding their 
time; and will, therefore, be thrown forward in a confidence in the boat, they were at times fearful, 
surge—giving the vessel the appearance which seamen when they saw a wave towering above the bows, and 
‘call “carrying a white bone in her mouth.” If the Very near, that it would plunge on board ; but in an 
'bows were made concave, and formed to the proper | instant she woul | pass the danger, mounting the waves 
‘curve, there would be none of this disturbance of the @pparently with as much ease and facility as a duck or 
‘water in front. The same curvature should also be| Or sea gull, and very soon brought her navigators 
continued to the keel, that the vessel might pass ever safely iuto port. q 

as well as through the water, with the least resistance. The concave curve of the bows of a vessel or boat, 
| Jam not prepared to speak with certainty respecting "eed not be carried to the extreme width, before at 
the after part of a vessel or boat; but believe the water-  tkes a contrary flexure ; for the water will acquire 
\lines there should be all convex; which is in opposi- suffic ient velocity, laterally, to carry it clear of the 
ltion to the general opinion. A vessel may be too long projection without much resistance. 

|or too short, compared with her breadth and depth, to - - 

| present the best means of overcoming the resisting | 
medium; and cases may perhaps occur, wherein, by 
|adding to the length, more power may be applied, so 
}as to overbalance the extra resistance. 


| 


From the Boston Traveller. 
THE CENTENNARIAN PATRIOT. 

Mr. George R. T. Hewes arrived in this city on 
. | Wednesday, having travelled a distance of nearly 500 
It has been a common belief that the bows of a ves-| miles in one week, apparently very little fatigued 
,sel should be “full,” or with convex water-lines;) with his journey. We had an interview with the 
paee Se oF ts "or with concave water- venerable man, and the guatification to be present at 
lines. ASK Some naval architests,even at this day,' the meeting between him and Col. Purkitt, of this 
| how a ship’s bottom should be fortned to sail well, and city, who was undoubtedly one of the * Tea Party,” 
they answer, * Give her a full how, long floor, and a | though not clad in the Indian costume. On first set- 
clear run.”” I saw the U. S. ship Constitution when ‘ting foot in Boston, Mr. Hewes exclaimed, * O that I 
building, and while slightly examining the after part,|could see one of the band who assisted, with me, in 
imagined the water lines to be concave ; which I found destroying the British tea—then would my joy be 
to be the fact, after having been shown, by the polite- complete.” In afew moments the Colonel was in- 
ness of Com. Nicholson, the draught by which that troduced, and it was a mecting of intense interest. 
shin was constructed; and, if my memory does not, The whole details of that transaction were then mi- 
deceive me, I ascertained by actual admeasurement, nutely recapitulated, and the statements of both were 
thaf the after part of the water-line, three feet above | alike in nearly every particular. 
the keel, was concave, or within a right line, eighteen Mr. Hewes is of smali stature, with prominent fea- 
inches. Had the worthy old Commodore shifted his tures, a quick step, strong voice, and a remarkably dis- 
spars and rudder, so as to point the stern of old Iron- tinct enunciation. Indeed, there. appears to be little 
sides towards New York, perhaps he could have made physical failure, except in his hearing—that is consi- 
a passage as short as those of the packets. derably impared, and one has to elevate his voice to a 

About seven years since I heard a whaling captain! pretty high key to be understood. His memory, in 
complaining of faults in the model of a new whale|reference to any event that occurred in the *‘ times 
boat ; he remarked, “‘she should have been more full, that tried men’s souls ”’ is singularly retentive, and he 
in the bow, the floor should have extendéd farther recounts his various exploits with great perspicuity 
forward, and she should have been Jeaner aft.’ [did and distinctness. But later and passing events are 
not know but there was some secret in taking whales! soon forgotten. We learn from him that he was en- 
| which had not come to my knowledge, and therefore gaged in the public service, on the ocean and the land, 
| inquired as to the utility of so far altering the model of nearly the whole of the seven years’ war. He aided 
|a whale boat. He replied “the boat would row bet-|in capturing nine of the enemy’s splendid ships, and 
ter.” Tasked if he knew this to be a fict? ‘* Ves,’”? was also successful in two or three smart skirmishes 
jhe answered, adding “a spar would tow easiest butt, with the British military forces. He was never taken 
j;end formost.”’ I inquired if- he knew this also as a| prisoner, but he twice narrowly escaped death from 
|fact? * O yes,” said he, “ for every body says so.”| drowning, and once was nearly killed from an assault 
There lay near, a large white oak log, and an iron! of a British custom-house officer. We regret to say 
wedge. I took the latter, and applying the “ butt) that this venerable patriot is in very destitute circum- 
}end” to the log, observed “if I wished to split this; stances. He receives a pension of about 50 dollars, for 
log, and believed in your theory, I should attempt to} three months’ services on West Point, and this is all. 
drive in the wedge big end foremost; but as 1 doubt; Those of his generation have long since passed away, 
| your doctrine, when I am about to split a log, I drive, and he is able te obtain the testimony of no officer or 
in the sharp end first.” Thus ended the disquisition. | soldier to substantiate his further claims. ; 

Some gentlemen of this place had a pleasure sailing-| We might occupy a page with a brief narration of 
boat, with which they were dissatisfied. They fre-| interesting incidents connected with his life, but to- 
quently noted my remarks on the subject of resistance | day we shall give only three or four, which we take 
opposed to a body moving in a fluid—and stating their| partly from a memoir published in New York about a 
intention to procure a new boat, requested me to form] year since. The following is the account of Mal- 
a draught, which I accordingly did, upon the princi-|colm’s assault, and its comsequence to that minion of 
ples here advocated. While building, the boat was ex-| tyranny. 
amined by many persons, most of whom ojected to her| One day, said Mr. Hewes, as I was returning from 
shape—and one ship carpenter remarked that she' dinner, | met a man by the name of John Malcolm,, 
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who was a custom-house officer, and a small boy, 
pushing his sled along, before him ; and just as I was 
passing the boy, he said to Malcolm, what, sir, did 

ou throw my chips into the snow for, yesterday? 
Geen which Malcolm angrily replied, do you speak to 
me, you rascal ; and as he raised a cane he had in his 
hand, aiming at the head of the boy, I spoke to Mal- 
colm, and said to him, you are not about to strike that 
boy with your cudgel, you may kill him; upon my 
saying that, he was suddenly diverted from the boy, 
and turning upon me, says, you d——d rascal, do you 
presume, too, to speak to me? I replied to him, Lam 
no rascal, sir, be it known to you; whereupon he 
struck me across the head with his cane, and knocked 
me down, and by the blow cut a hole in my hat two 
inches in Jength. At this moment, one Captain God- 
frey came up, and raising me up, asked who had struck 
me. Malcolm, replied the by-standers; while he, for 
fear of the displeasure of the populace, ran to his 
house and shut himself up. The people, many o: 
whom were soon collected around, advised me to go 
immediately to Doctor Joseph Warren, and get him to 
dress my wound, which I did without delay ; and the 
doctor, after dressing it, observed to me, it can be con- 
sidered no misfortune that I had a thick skull, for had 
not yours been very strong, said he, it would have 
been broke ; you have come within a hair’s breadth of 
losing your life.* He then advised me to go to Mr. 
Quincy, a magistrate, and get a warrant for the pur- 
pose of arresting Malcolm, which I did, and carried it 
immediately to a constable, by the name of Justin 
Hale, and delivered it to him to serve, but when he 
came to the house where Malcolm was locked up, it 
was surrounded by such a multitude he could not 
serve it. The people, however, soon broke open the 
door, and took Malcolm into their custody. They 
then took him to the place where the assault was com- 
mitted, and there flogged him with thirty-nine stripes. 
After which they besmeared him thoroughly with tar 
and feathers; they then whipped him through the 
town, till they arrived at the gallows, on the neck, 
where they gave him thirty-nine stripes more, and 
then, after putting one end of a rope about his neck, 
and throwing the other end over the gallows, told him 
to remember that he had come within one of being 
hanged. They then took him back to the house from 
whence they had taken him, and discharged hit from 
their custody. 

It was some time before Malcolm even partially 
recovered from the severe chastisement he had re- 
ceived; and a day or two after his first public appear- 
ance, he met Mr. Hewes accidentally in the street, 
and saluted him with a very polite bow. Hewes said 
to him, ‘*I should think, Malcolm, you had been to 
school lately.” ‘“* Why ?” asked M. “ Because,” said 
H. ** you have vastly improved in your manners with- 
in a short time.” 

On one of his cruises in the privateer ship Defence, 
which sailed from this port, they fell in towards night 
with a French ship, which informed them that a cou- 
ple of British vessels were in a certain direction, and 
by altering their course, they might soon intercept 
them. 


The next morning, when the sun was about two 
hours high, we espied them. The captain of the Bri- 
tish ship hailed us, and asked where we were from, 
and where bound. We replied from Boston, and are 
onacruise. Then, says he, haul down them colors, 
or] will sink you. Our captain replied, there is time 


enough for that yet; two can play at this game, you | 


must know. They then gave us a broadside, and 
overshot us. We gave three cheers, and kept up the 
tune of yankee doodle. They then gave us the se- 
cond broadside, and undershot us. Our captain then 
ordered our helmsman to bear away ahead, till he 
could give them a broadside. We soon gave them 
one, which killed nine of their crew, and cut their 
rudder wheel to pieces, so that their ship was rendered 
unmanageable. We hove the foretopsail back, and 
game up to the windward of them, and gave them an- 
other broadside, and brought down the foretopmast, 
and foretopgallant mast. Our captain then ordered 
our hands to put on their boarding caps immediately, 
which we did, and running alongside of them, jumped 
aboard, and they gave up the ship to our mercy, and 





*The indentation made by this blow remains to the 
present time. 





| 
| 





appeared to be horribly panic struck. She had a valu- 
able cargo of warlike stores and provisions. 

We then made sail for the other ship, and in about 
two hours came up with her, and without opposition 
took her also. She was a letter of marque, and her 
cargo the same as the other. One of these ships 
mounted eighteen, the other sixteen guns. Our ves- 
sel mounted eighteen sixes only. We sent them 
to Boston with a prize master, where they safely 
arrived. 

In the expedition which was undertaken some con- 
siderable time after the capture of Burgoyne, at Still- 
water, I was out four months and a half, under the 
command of Captain Thomas George, to guard the 
coast in Rhode Island, during which we had an en- 
gagement with the British troops at a place called 
Cobble-hill, in which we beat them, with a considera- 
ble slaughter of their men. But soon after their re- 
ceiving a reinforcement, we were obliged to retreat 
from the island. 

While on that expedition, we had orders to go at a 
certain time on a secret expedition, to destroy a British 
fort. After we had got into our boats which were to 
carry our men, ourorders were not to speak a word loud, 
until we arrived at the place of our destination. But 
some of our men becoming impatient, from the fatigue 
of rowing, occaisonally inquired how far they had still 
to row; they were overheard by some of the British, 
aboard one of their frigates, which lay in the river; and 
when the moon rose over the hill, they espied us, fired 
upon us, and killedone ofour men. It then became in- 
despensable to retreat back to our station. 

At another time when I was stationed with a detach- 
ment of the militia at West Point, to guard that post, 
under, the command of Gen. McDougal, a number of 
us were ordered to go out one night under the command 
of Captain Barney, to surprise and capture a number of 
cow-boys, who were supposed to be collected together 
at a certain place in the woods not far distant. Wésuc- 
ceeded in the enterprize, took twenty-five of them, and 
brought them in the same night. 

Asan illustration of his fearlessness, and unyielding 
perseverance when he had determined to accomplish a 
favorite object, we will mention one circumstance of 
a very extraordinary character. Jt will be recollected 
that about the time of the battle of Bunker Hill, the cit- 
izens of Boston—the whigs at Jeast— were strictly con- 
fined within the limitsofthe town. Jlewes was thus re- 
strained, while his family had been previously removed 
tothe country. He formed the resolution to escape 
at all hazards. Accordingly he found a few kindred, 
daring spirits, toact with him, and called upon Admiral 
Montague for a passport to go on afishing excursion. 
The admiral was very critical in his inquires, and 
having ascertained that his family were in the country 
he told him he intended to escape. * And if you do,” 
said he, “ you will be detected, and within twenty-four 
hours you will be dangling at the yard-arm of my ship— 
Remember that” ‘‘Admiral,” said he, promptly, can 
you think ‘it possible, with this solemn warning, that I 
would dare to undertake such an enterprise ?”’? He 
obtained his passport, and then called npon a few of his 
relatives; and though he did not disclose his project, yet 
they suspected it, and begged him with tears, to abandon 
it. Nothing, however, could move him. He went 
down the harbour with a fine breeze, passing several 
armed ships, stationed to prevent the escape of fisher- 
men, and was soon entirely out of the reach of the ene- 
my. He landed at Lynn, and after some little delay, 
arrived safely in the bosom of his family. 





From the Missouri Register. 

We have been politely furnished by O. H. Brown, 
Esq., with the following interesting extract from a 
letter addressed to him from cantonment Leavenworth, 
by a gentleman who accompanied the U.S. Dragoons, 
in the summer of 1834, in their expedition to the 
Pawnee villages. The extract contains some new and 
eutertaining historical facts, as also a graphic descrip- 
tion of the scenery presented at the Pawnee Peaks, 
and we doubt not will be perused with interest by 
our readers. 

On the 19th of July, we again resumed our march 
under the guidance of the above named Pawnee Mo- 
haw, who, to my mind, proved himself to be a treach- 
erous Villain; for he led us a circuitous route of three 
days, over an excessively rugged, rocky country, and 
amid inconveniences of every description, when, on 


our return to the incampment, we traversed a beauti- 
ful prairie, and found the distance not to exceed forty- 
five miles. Yet, I, for one, did not regret it, for oar 
way led through scenery not exceeded—I hardly be- 
lieved equalled. I have read of the Alps, and have 
seen paintings of the most celebrated portions of Al- 
pine scenery. The Alps are higher; but in sublimity, 
grandeur, beauty, and general effect, they must, and 
in time will yield the palm to the hitherto unknown, 
unvisited Pawnee Peaks. Here, the gradual swell; 
the beetling precipice; the castleated battlement; the 
solitary tower; the glittering, roaring cascade; the 
shady vale, and the opening vista, disclosing in its turn 
distant views of new grandeur—all, all the rich com- 
binations of mountain scenery, are here thrown to- 
gether, forming an unrivalled whole, which, in years 
to come, will be the goal of travellers on earth. 

On the evening of the 31st, we reached the goal of 
our enterprize, the long sought Pawnee village. Here 
was new matter of wonder; we approached a sweep of 
perpendicular mountains, whose tops are wholly inac- 
cessible to the human foot from this side, and reached 
the village through the passage which leads to it, a 
narrow defile which one hundred good men, with a 
proper armament, and good engineer, could keep 
against the countless legions that Napoleon led to 
Moscow. 

After passing through this defile, we immediately 
entered the village, situated in a beautiful bottom, on 
the margin of a river, supposed, by some, to be main 
Red river, but which is only a principal fork of that 
stream. 

Like others of the southern rivers, its bottom isa 
flat bed of fine sand that maintains nearly the same 
level all the way across, the water, nov but a few 
inches detp, yet unlike the water of other rivers, this 
is nearly as salt as the water of the Kenhawa saline. 
When this stream is full, it is 500 yards wide, and 
about ten feet deep. The natives say that the salt taste 
proceeds from great beds of rock salt about twenty 
miles above, and exhibited to us quantities that they 
had procured there. Our arrival here was timely ; 
for we were hungry, and had nothing to eat. They 
had plenty of corn just in good eating order, pump- 
kins, squashes, water and muskmellons, together with 
dried buffalo and horse meat. For supplies of these 
articles we gave them tobacco, tin cups, buttons, the 
yellow stripes from our pantaloons, &c.; but when we 
offered them money, they laughed at us, for these 
unsophisticated beings knew not its value. When 
we could explain to them the use of any thing, they 
would trade for it, but as we could not make them 
sensible of the use of money, none of it would they 
have. = 

They call themselves Towea Indians, and appear 
amiable and industrious. The women are beauties, yes, 
real first rate, light copper beauties, for devil take the 
ugly one that I saw, that was less than a ‘* centurion;’ 
which word, a school mate of mine once detined to 
be a person one hundred years old, and got flogged for 
his pains. 

On the 22d and 23d, the Kiewa, Waco, and Caman- 
chee Indians arrived, and our little band was sur- 
rounded by between three and four thousand war- 
riors, yet we trembled not. On the 24th the treaty 
proceeded, and by it, among other things, we re- 
covered from them a little white boy, the son of Ga- 
briel Martin, a wealthy planter of Louisiana. He had 
gone up, with some friends, early last spring on a 
hunting excursion to the False Washita, and whilst 
separated from the rest wa3 attacked by the Indians 
and killed, and his son taken prisoner. They con- 
cealed the boy on our approach, and probably he would 
never have been liberated, had it not been for a negro, 
likewise a prisoner, who informed us where he was 
concealed. He was seven or eight years old and un- 
usually intelligent.” 





DocKING A LINE OF Barrie Suip.—Yesterday 
about noon, the Independence 74, was taken into the 
dry dock at the navy yard in Charlestown, in presence 
of a large concourse of spectators from that town, this 
city, and its immediate neighbourhood. 

In consequence of the excellent preparations that had 
been made, she passed in with the greatest possible 
facility, without the occurrence of the slightest ac- 
cident, and even more than two hours in anticipation 








of high tide. This was better than was expected, and 
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we doubt if the same could have heen accomplished in 
any other navy yard in the United States. The Inde- 
pendence is the first 74 that has ever been taken into 
this magnificent dock, and it is gratifying to find by the 
ease with which this successful operation has been per- 
formed, that the highest anticipations of the friends of 
the navy, and of those in particular who promoted the 
building of this dock, have been fully realized. 





The navy yard in this place is evidently basking in 
the sun shine of Government favor, and it is pleasing to 
reflect that so accomplished an officer as Commodore 
John Downes, who by the bye is a Boston boy, and 
than whom we doubt if a better officer ever trod a quar- 
ter deck, is now commander of a station, which under 
his superintending care cannot but become every thing 
its most sanguine friends anticipate——Boston Com- 
mercial Guzette. 





During our visit to the navy yard the other day at 
the docking of the Independenee, we noticed one of 
the greatest improvements that, in our opinion, has 
ever taken place in the establishment. We allude to 
the new granite rope-walk, now in a state of forward- 
ness, and which, when completed, will be nearly 1400 
feet in length. 


This is a large, commodious, and ifso high sounding 
a phrase might be applied to such an humble structure, 
we should feel inclined to say splendid building, ex- 
tremely well adapted to the purposes for which it is in- 
tended, and what is of far greater consequence, entirely 
incombustible. 


The outside material is of Quincy granite, filled in 
with brick and morter, with no other wood work about 
it from one end to the other, than barely sufficient to 
support the roof, which, without being boarded, is sim- 
ply to becovered with the largest slate. So little com- 
bustible materal is there in fact, in the whole building, 
that we doubt if it could be made to burn if set on fire, 
unless the wind was extremely high, and in that case it 
might easily be extinguished on the inside by a single 
engine, or a few buckets of water. This certainly is a 
great desideratum, when we recollect the frightful ra- 
vages that have taken place in every part of the United 
States in buildings of this description upon the old con- 
struction; but those only who, like us, can remember the 
almost instantaneous demolition of the extensive ranges 
formerly situated at the bottom of the Common, will 
be fully able to appreciate the advantages of the pre- 
sentimprovement. It is said that this rope-walk when 
finished will be competent to furnish sufficient cordage 
for the entire navy of the United States.—Boston Com- 
mercial Gazette. 





An Opp Fisu.—The crew of the pilot boat Ma- 
rion of Hampton, caught on Saturday, 18th inst. a 
fish or turtle of the following description. Its gene- 
ral outline is that of a turtle, the fins or flappers being 
much longer. The whole fish is covered with a shin- 
ing black cuticle or outer skin, (easily removed,) with 
the exception of the top of the head, and the spinous 
processes of the back, which are white; with irreguar 
outlines as if it had been rubbed in those places. Im- 
mediately under the skin isa bony covering, extending 
over the back and down the sides, ridged with seven or 
nine bony prominences or spines. running nearly 
parallel with the back bone. The head is that of a 
turtle, with the upper lip or bill notched so as to form 
two prominent teeth or tusks. The throat and inner 
part of the mouth is fretted with spikes about two lines 
thick at the base, an inch long, of a horny substance, 
hanging loosely, but looking towards the throat so as 
to permit a ready entrance, and completely preventing 
regurgitation, or egress. It measures eight feet in 
length, and nine feet from tip to tip, across the fins.— 
Norfolk Beacon. 





Littce Rock, (ARK.) July 7. 

Among the passengers who passed down this morn- 
ing on the steamboat Neosho, was Captain R. A. 
McCrase,formerly of the U.S. Army, and late agent 
to the Osage Indians. Lieut. Moore, of the U. 5. 
Dragoons, and Lieut. Brirron, of the U. 8. Infantry, 
and several soldiers from Fort Gibson, also came down 
on the same boat, having been subpened as witnesses 
before the superior court, 





Foreign Miscellany. | 





STEAM NAVIGATION. 


The following interesting account of steam naviga- 
tion and of the establishment of the General Steam 
Navigation Company, is taken from the last number 
of Northcraft’s Parlimentary Chronicle, which has just 
appeared : : 

‘©The earliest attempt, that we can ascertain, to use 
steam for navigation purposes, was made by Jonathan 
Hulls on the Ist of December, 1736. The steain en- 
gine, had not then, however attained the proper height 
of improvement which could render its application ex- | 
tensively useful in that way. It was not until 1781, 
that the Marquis de Jouffroy constructed a steamboat 
at Lyons, 140 feet long. In 1785. James Rumsay of 
Virginia, and John Fitch, of Philadelphia became com- 
petitors in the improvement of steam navigation.* 
Patrick Miller, ot Dumfriesshire, applied the energies 
of his mind to increase the speed of. steamboats, and 
printed an account of a triple vessel and wheels in| 
1786. The next name connected with the subject is) 
that of Mr. Symington, who drew up a memorial on 
steam navigation ; and to him is attributed the merit of | 
successfully applying the steam power to the propulsion | 
of vessels. The want of enterpize in Scotland at, 
the time, is said to have prevented him from a repiti- | 
tion of his experiment on the Clyde in 1802. 


Mr. | 
Fulton, of America, next appears in the character of | 
an improver, who having obtained from Symington an | 
insight into his plan established a steamboat on the | 
Hudson river in 1806 or 1807. It appears that steam | 
vessels were first brought into frequent use in Britain | 
in 1812, and were continued in the Frith of Clyde, | 
maintaining an hourly intercourse with Glasgow and | 
other places. 

“There can be but little doubt that it was the suc- 
cess of steam navigation at Glasgow that excited en-| 
terpize, in that respect, in other parts of this country; | 
as at the present time, all the navigable rivers of the | 
United Kingdom are traversed by steam vessels. A meri- | 
ca, whose early adoption of every art that contributes | 
to national advancement excites the wonder of Euro- | 
pean nations, had almost rivalled her parent country 
in the use of steam for navigable purposes, when a new 
impulse was given to Britain by the commercial enter- 
prize of a great company in London, who, possessing | 
abundant wealth, employed the most skillful artificers | 
to construct steam-ships upon a more extensive scale, | 
and upon more scientific and safe principles than had | 
as yet been attempted. 

“The General Steam Navigation Company is that| 
to which we have alluded. It was established in 1824, 
and is incorporated under act of Parliament. The 
extent of the operations, and the vastness of the ar- | 
rangements of that establishment, no less than the! 
importance of its objects, have rendered it worthy of | 
national interest. As one of the most considerable | 
commercial associations in the Metropolis—employ- | 
ing profitably a large capital, and affording occupation | 
to a very numerous body of mechanics and sailors, and | 
at the same time promoting and extending that branch | 
of navigation in which it is most essential that this 
country should maintain, the maritime supremacy, | 
which she always held before the new power of steam 
was introduced ; this company possesses claims of the) 
highest character to the attention and support of the) 
public and the Government. This opulent and liberal | 
company possesses no fewer than twenty-two steam | 
vessels, most of them of the largest class, and to which | 


| their operations. 
|able feature of courage and enterprize, when support- 





“The General Steam 





Navigation Company is the 


| only association that has been able to maintain a regular 


communication between London and the most consi- 
derable parts of the Continent. The regularity of its 


‘management having attracted the attention of the 


British Government, the duty of conveying the mails 
by steam vessels, twice in each week throughout the 
year, to and from Rotterdam and Hamburgh, has, for 
the last two years, been intrusted to this company, 
whose vessels have performed it with a regularity and 
despatch under the most adverse circumstances, as re- 
spects the weather, which could ever have been antici- 
pated—circumstances, indeed, which would have been 
impracticable and impossible to have been overcome, 


, but for the extensive means and resources which this 


company were able to employ. The difficulty of this 
task may be conceived, when it is considered that, in 
the tremendous storms which prevailed during the 
autumn and winter of 1833 and 1834, although vessels 


|of every description were compelled to remain more 


than three weeks in the ports of Rotterdam and Ham- 


| burg, yet those of this company regularly performed 


It should be observed, as a remark- 


ed by just pretention, and founded on secure principles, 
that during the period to which we have referred, in 
consequence of none of the steam vessels which had 
been previously employed by the Government having 
arrived from other places, other vessels of the com- 
pany were devoted to the service, and the mails were 
despatched in due course, and without the slightest 
irregularity ; so that at one time no less than twelve 
of their steam packets were absent from the river on 
this duty. This isa striking illustration of the value 
and advantages of such an institution as that of the 
the General Steam Navigation Company. 

‘In the event of war, it is easy to form an opinion 
of the benefit to the public service that would result 
from having so large a fleet of steam vessels, manned 
by sailors well experienced in their management un- 
der the most difficult circumstances, and on a naviga- 
tion (near that of the North Seas) the most perilous of, 
and around the British; for we conclude that future 
naval wars will present a different aspect from any that 
we have ever yet experienced, inasmuch as steam ships 
must be much used in them. 

“The great difficulty which was felt in increasing 
the power of the engine, so as to render the move- 
menis of the paddle-wheels more equable than they 
were on the first construction of steam vessels, and 
also to prevent waste of force, has been obviated, if 
not entirely removed in the machinery employed by 
the Steam Navigation Company ; as the danger appre- 
hended of high steam pressure for purposes of naviga- - 
tion does not exist in reference to the ships of that es- 
tablishment. 

“Thus do we see the triumphs of human ingenuity 
applied to one of the most useful and noblest structures. 
of art—the steam vessel—of which it may truly be 
said, 

“*She walks the waters like a thing of life, 
And seems to dare the elements to strife.” 

** Thus is science extending its mighty powers to alt 
parts of the habitable globe—uniting nations by a bond 
of mutual and reciprocative interest, and, by the rapid 
diffusion of knowledge, dispelling natural prejudices— 
accelerating the efforts of industry, and multiplying the 
comforts of the human race.” 





THE WOUNDED FATHER AND SON. 
At the siege of Chundernagore, Captain Speke, and 


number they are at present making, and will continue | his son, a youth of sixteen, were both wounded by the 
to make, constant addittons. They have a large estab-|same shot. The history is related by Mr. Ives, a sur- 
lishment on the bank of the river Thames, where the geon in Admiral Watson’s ship; and follows in his 
whole of the machinery is manufactured, and repaired own words, only a little abridged:—The Captain, 
under the superintendence of their own engineers. | whose leg was hanging by the skin, said to the Admi- 
i ral, ** Indeed, sir, this was a cruel shot, to knock down 

*The senior editor of the New York Gazette, about | both father and son.”” Mr. Watson’s heart was too full 
the year 1789, happened to be in Philadelphia, and re-| for a reply ; he ordered both to be carried down to the 
ceived an invitation from Mr. Fitch to accompany him/|surgeon. The Captain, who was first brought down, 
in his steamboat to Burlington. He accepted, and/ told me how dangerously his Billy had been wounded. 
witnessed the mortification which Mr. F. evinced on| Presently after, the brave youth himself appeared, 
finding that his first experiment did not answer his an- | with his eyes overflowing with tears, not for himself, 
ticipations. Mr. F. being poor, attempted to raise more| but for his father. Upon my assurance, that his 
money to prosecute his favorate object, but failed; | father’s wound was not dangerous, he became calm ; 
and we have no doubt he died under the influences of | but refused to be touched till his father’s wounds 











mortified feelings at his want of means to perfect hie | hola be first dressed. Then pointing to a fellow suf- 
invention, ferer, “Pray, sir, dress also that poor man who is 
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groaning so sadly beside me.” I told him the man had_ 
been taken care of, and begged that I might now have | 
the liberty to examine his wound. . He submitted, and 
calmly said, “Sir, I fear you must amputate above the 
joint.” I replied, “* My dear, I must.” He clasped 
his hands together, and lifting his eyes to heaven, 
offered up the following short, but earnest petition : 
“Good God! do thou enable me to behave, in my 
present circumstances, worthy of my father.” He 
then told me he was all submission. I performed the 
operation above the knee; and curing the whole time 
the intrepid youth never spoke a word or uttered a 
groan, that could be heard above the distance of a 
yard. 

It is easier to imagine than to express the feelings 
ofa father at this time. But whatever he felt, tears 
were the only expressions. Both of them were car- 
ried to Calcutta. The father was lodged in the house 
of his father-in-law, and the son was placed with me 
in the hospital. For the first week [ gave comfort to 
both, carrying tidings of them to one another. But 
alas! all the good symptoms that attended the young 
man began to disappear. The Captain perceived all in 
my countenance, being willing seldom to speak about 

‘his son. One time he said, ** How long my friend, do 
you think my Billy may remain in q siate of utcer- 
tainty?”’ L replied, that if he survived the fifteenth 

_day after the operation, there would be strong hopes 
of his recovery. On the thirteenth he, died ; and on 
the eighteenth, the captain, looking me steadfastly in | 

‘the face, said, ** Well, Ives, how fares it with my 
boy?” Discovering the truth from my silence, he 
cried bitterly, squeezing my hand, and begged me to 
leave him for half an hour. When I returned, he 
appeared, as he ever did, perfectly calm and serene. 
The excellent youth had been delirious the evening | 
before his death; and and at two in the morning, he 
sent me a note, written with a pencil, of which the 
following is a copy: 

** Mr. Ives will consider the disorder a son must be | 
in, when he is dying, and is yet in doubt about his fa- | 
ther. If Mr. Ives is not too busy to honor this note, | 
which nothing but the greatest uneasiness could draw | 
from me, the boy waits an answer.”’ 

1 immediately repaired to him, and he had still sense 
enough to know me. He then said, ‘* And is he 
dead’”’ 

‘© Who, my dear?” 

‘© My father, sir.” 

“No, my love, nor is he in danger; he is almost 
well.” 

He had a lock-jaw, and was in great pain, but T un- 
derstood every word he uttered. He begged my par- 
don for having disturbed me at so early an hour, and 
before the day was ended he surrendered a life that) 
deserved a better fate. ; 





From the United Service Gazeite. 
DESCRIPTION OF PENDULUM SIGHTS FOR 
SHIP GUNS. 

INVENTED BY ROBERT WALL, LIEUT. ROYAL NAVY. 

These sights have been invented to secure that ob- 
ject so much desired in naval gunnery, namely, ‘ Ho- | 
rizontal Firing,’ by the use of which the captain of 
each gun is enabled to ascertain its elevation or de- | 
pression by the same glance which he observes the 
horizontal angle to which it has been trained. 

“It frequently happens,” says Sir Howard Douglas, | 
in his Treatise on Naval Gunnery, ‘that ordnance 
cannot be accurately pointed by sight, particularly in 
general actions, on account of the smoke in which the | 
hulls of the contending vessels are usually enveloped. 
In such cases, therefore, it is necessary to resort to, 
some expedient by which each piece of ordnance may | 
be readily laid and correctly fixed in a horizontal 
direction, whatever be the position.” * * *:* “In! 
close action, and in moderate weather, or in enga- 
ging to leeward, the enemy’s hull is commonly so con- 
cealed in the smoke of both parties as to be invisible, 
excepting, perhaps, by the flashes of his guns; yet his| 

osition may be frequently ascertained by his mast be- | 
ing discernible above the rising smoke, when neither 
the hull, the horizon, nor the surface of the water can 
be seen, and consequently where there is no guide to 
point out the precious moment for firing with any 
certainty of effect, the direction of the discharge with 
respect to line may frequently be well regulated by 
sight when the elevation cannot; hence it is of vast 





jHine of metal. 


‘board the Excellent at Portsmouth. 


. 


importance to be able to ascertain the precise moment 


when the ordnance becomes horizontal, by attaching 
some simple expedient to each piece.” * * 
““ The motion of a large ship, in good engaging wea- 
ther, is so easy and slow, that any thing of a pendu- 
lous nature, fitted, will act with considerable accuracy. 
Witness the Marine Barometer.” As it is manifest the 
* Pendulum Sights” will point out with the utmost 
precision the moment when the line of metal of the 
ordnatice becomes parallel to the plane of the horizon, 
the inventor does not consider it necessary to adda 
single word to the testimony of the accomplished 
artillerist in favor of such an invemion, from whose 
admirable work on Naval Gunnery, the above extracts 
are taken. 

The sides.are formed of brass plates one-fourth of an 


inch thick ; between the cantres swing on each side a! 


pendulum on the axis, which is common to both; the 
pendulums are connected at the bottom of the bar. 


From the middle of the axis projects a kind of crank, 


which necessarily partakes of and indicates the motion 
of the pendulum. 


rately adjusted, so that a line from the centre of the 
arch to the axis should be exactly perpendicular to the 
In the front part of the frame are 
placed vertically intersecting wires. 
plain when the transverse bar or wire of the crank 


coincides with the point of intersection, the line of 


metal must be exactly parallel to the plane of the 
horizon; the degrees of elevation or depression will 


jalso be pointed out by the small hands attached to the 


lower. parts of the pendulums, which projecting 


| through the sides in the spaces, pass over the gradua- 


ted arch on each side. 

In order to determine the pggition of the gun with 
respect to its carriage, it wou be advisable to have 
aline drawn through the centre of the end of each 
trunnion, and a graduated arch in black and white 
painted on the cheeks of the carriage. 


New Macurne ror Fiserv Exrrcise.-—The 


| United Scrvice Journal of the present month contains 


ab article on two machines of this description now on 
One of these 
is the invention of Lieut. Arthur Waketield, now 
serving on a foreign station, and the other of Com- 
mander Thomas Maitland. . | 

They have been constructed for the purpose of ex- 
ercising the seamen in the gun-exercise, and have 


, been approved of by several men of eminence and ex- | 


perience, and it was found impossible to give the men 
sufficient practice with the quantity of powder allowed 
to the great guns. 


The two guns in question, though the invention of 


| different persons, under different circumstances, re- 


semble each other considerably, being both of wood, 
with a barrel enclosed similar to those when the use 
of the gun was first discovered. 


Captain Maitland constructed a six-inch mortar on 


| this principle in 1830 for fire-works; and indeed ther: 


is a celebrated ancient gun of this sort, well known to 


naval officers now at Malta, but the practice of it for 


the purpose of economically exercising men at target 


| practice seems to have been in complete use by Lieut. 
| Wakefield, whose invention consists, as Captain.Mait- 


land states, in ‘“* mounting a gun of this description 
upon a platform to which is attached an ingenious con- 
trivance to give it motion like that of a ship, which 
Captain Wellesley, who commanded the Winchester, 
thinks a superior method of training men to under- 
stand the motions of a ship to the present one in use in 
the navy,—namely, Captain Smith’s target. 
ference in th®se two inventions is, that Captain Smith 
makes the target moveable, whereas Lieut. Wakefield 
renders the platform, on which the gun and men stand, 
moveable. Captain Maitland’s machine is a similar 
gun to that so long used by Lieut. Wakefield, mounted 
on a swivel-stock, with a graduated arc and pendulum, 
a plan long used even to great guns, for partial exer- 
cise, at least as long back as by Captain Cumming in 
the Bombay, 1810, The two machines have been 


tried on board the Excellent and reported upon, and 
the Admiralty have thought proper to adopt the one 
recommended by Captain Maitland, probably, as he 
thinks, ‘ from its being the mostsimple and portable,’ 
as it can be stowed away, handed in or out of a boat, 


The frame is firmly screwed to a) 
block of wood placed just before the lock, and accn-| 


It is, therefore, | 


The dif- | 


or to any part of a ship With ease by one man—uow 
Lieut. Wakefield’s is a ‘large machine weighing some 


* hundred weight.”—Jbid. 


| THe vse or Firr-arms.—Prysegur, a French 
military writer of the seventeenth century says—upon 
the change of weapons in warfare:—“I will venture 
to affirm that the science and the art of war have 
always been, and must ever continue dmmutadle ; that 
they are incapable of being affected by mere changes 
of weapons;.and that leaders of armies, whenever 
versed in the true principles of warfare, have felt 
themselves in all ages equally bound to accommodate 
their orders of battle to the peculiarities of the ground 
on which they have to fight, and to the use that they 
could make of them.” ‘The progress of those changes, 
which he had himself witnessed, is traced by Puysegur 
with some minuteness. In the war which followed 
the peace of Nimeguen, in 1688, the proportion of 
pikes had-been reduced to one-fifth; and “the queen 
of arms for the infantry ” was soon displaced alto- 
gether by the invention which formed the bayonet to 
fix on, instead of into, the barrel of the firelock. But 
though at the opening of the Succession War, in 1701, 
some regiments in the French service had already laid 
‘aside the pike, it was not until the winter of 1703-4, 
that its use was entirely abandoned ; and shortly after- 
wards, says Puysegur, the firelock and socket-bayonet 
were substituted universally for the musket. Until 
the same epoch he describes the fusiliers as enploying 
the old bayonet with the wooden handle which screwed 
into the barrel, and of course prevented its use at the 
same time as a fire-arm; and the precision of this 
statement from so unquestionable an authority, con- 
tradicts the vague and well known+tale in Grose— 
“that in ane of the campaigns of King William, in 
Flanders, in an engagement, the name of which his 
informant had forgotten,” there were three French 
regiments already equipped with socket-bayonets, one 
/of which, advancing as if to the charge, staggered for 
|the moment the 25th British regiment, by unexpect- 
edly pouring in a heavy fire with fixed bayonets.— 
Ibid. 


We understand that Lieutenant Goldsmith, of the 
Revenge, has obtained the sanction of the Admiralty 
to make trial of a new method of forming topsails. 
As far as we can at present comprehend the nature of 
jthe proposed alteration, it consists in making two 
topsails (an upper and lower topsail,) instead of 
one to each mast; the lower one being equal in sur- 
face to a close-reefed topsail, and the upper one of 
such a magnitude that when both topsails are set, the 
same area of canvass will be exposed, as at present, to 
the aciion ‘of the wind. The projector proposes to 
lengthen the heads of all the Iower masts, and to fit 
them with two pair of trestle-trees, the topmast being 
stepped upon the upper pair. The lower topsail is not 
intended to be above the cap of the Jower mast, con- 
s juently it will be independent of the topmast, which, 
as it will have to support the upper topsail only, may 
be made of a much lighter spar than is now requisite 
for a toepmast of a ship of the same class. One of the 
peculiarities of Mr. Goldsmith’s plan is, that the cars 
are all intended, we believe, to stand abaft their re- 
spective masts; the topmast will therefore run up on 
the aft side of the lower mast, and the top-gallant mast 
on the aft side of the topmast. According to this plan, 
a considerable reduction of top-weight may be effected, 
;much lighter spars and rigging may be introduced, 
and’a consequent economy. Many other advantages 
have been enumerated, but we shall defer entering 
| into details until the plan is in progress.—Jbid. ; 





| PRESERVATION oF Woop .rrRoM Dry-ror.—The 
|interesting and important discovery of Mr. Kyan, 
| which we mentioned at the time it was brought before 
\the members of the Royal Institution, continues te 
, attract attention. The Government have become de- 
|sirous of ascertaining its applicability to the timber 
used in ship-building; and for this purpose have appoint- 
ed a commission to examine the subject in its different 
bearings. The members are Commodore Hays, of the 
Royal Navy ; Mr. Copland Hutchison, and Mr. Daniel, 
of King’s College—i. e. a sailor, a naval surgeon, and 
a chymist. Dr, Birkbeck, who has given much atten- 
tion to the subject, and Mr. Rotch, Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions, are also members of the commission. 
—Medical Gazette. 
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_ maneceaenneniecaremmmteie 5 om cate ——— 
’ From the United Service Gazette. 
Britisn Navy.—We have now 544 ships compos- 
ing the British navy, of which 148 are actually in 
commission, and disposed of as stated in the table 
which we have this week published. This leavesa 
bailance of 398, out of which there are 49 of dillerent 
rates building;—some ordered to be broken up—some 
for sale, being unfit for the service—many that can 
never again be rendered sea-worthy—and many want- 
ing various degrees (not trivial) of repair. Table No. 
1, exhibits the names and number of guns of all com- 
missioned ships on each station. Table No. 2 shows 
the number and nature of ships in progress of building 
at the dockyards. We have not room at present fora 
detailed statement of the ships in ordinary, and those 
employed on 
would observe generally that there are 217 in ordi- 
nary, supposed to be available for service if wanted, 





although many of them are by no means in a sea-| 


going condition at present. The remaining 130 are 


employed very promiscuously, being unserviceable for | 
The services in which they are engaged | 


the navy. 
are very various and very widely circulated, being 


used as receiving ships, depots of different kinds, | 
quarantine service, convict hulks, &c., &c., at home| 


and abroad, 


TaBLe No. 1. 
COMMISSIONED SHIPS. 


humerous promiscuons services: but} 


TABLE No. 2. 
SHIPS BUILDING. 
| Woorwicn. PorTsmoutnH. |Guns. Names. | 
| Guns. Names./Guns. Names.| 80 Vanguard 
/120 Trafalgar 110 Royal Sov’n | 36 Cambrian | 


| 70 Boscawen 80 Indus — Sybille 
62 Chichester 36 Constance 26 Carysfort | 
| 36 Amphion — Inconstant — Cleopatra 


17 Electra 
16 Hazard — Dido 
10 Termagant 16 Harlequin 
Steamer,Hermes| — Lily 


Brig, Star 18 Daphne 





SUEERNESS. 
28 Calliope 
10 Bonetta 
— Dolphin 





DrEpTFoRD. 
42 Worcester 
Brig, Express 

— Switt 


PLyMOUTH. 
\120 St. George 
92 Nile 

80 Hindostan 
36 Flora 

16 Sappho 








| CHATHAM. 

| 92 London 

| 80 Goliah 

| 70 Cumberland 
| 

| 











ROTHERHITHE. 
Brig, Alert 
— Ranger 


46 Meander 
36 Active 

— Chesapeake 
18 Calypso 

— Couette 

| 16 Wanderer 

| — Wolervine 
j a 
Durcu Navy.—Two ships of 84 guns, six ditto of 
|74 guns, one ditto of 62 guns, three ditto of 60 guns, | 
| sixteen do of 44 guns, six ditto of 32 guns, twelve ditto | 
|of 28 guns, four ditto of 20 guns, nine ditto of 18 guns, 
four ditto 14 guns, one ditto of 12 guns, three ditto of | 
eight guns, four steam boats, four transports.—Total | 
75 ships of war. The number of sailors and marines 
including aspirants is six thousand men.—ZJbid. 





PEMBROKE. 
110 Algiers 
| -— Victoria | 
80 Collingwood | 
} 





Cowes. 


’ ‘ 
Prig, Linnet. 


| 
| 
| 





BevtGtan Navy.—The naval force-of Belgium con- 
jsists of 2 ships of war, 2 sloops, 2 transports, and 1) 
steam vessel. The first two are building.—Jdid. 


Greek Army.—The Greek army is thus compos- | 


London.—Jbid. 


| fathoms, and is in some parts dry at 4 flood. 


STATISTICS OF THE PorT or Lonpon.—It has 
been computed that the total amount of property ship- 
ped and unshipped in the port of London in one year 
amounts to nearly 70,000,000/.; and there are employed 
in the exports and imports about 4,000 ships, and no 
less than 15,000 cargoes annually enter the port, On 
an average there are 2,900 ships in the river and docks, 





|together with 3,000 barges and other small craft em- 
| ployed in lading and unlading them. 
|about 2,300 wherries and small boats for passengers ; 


There are also 


in navigating the wherries and craft 8,000 watermen 
gain a livelihood by it, and 4,000 laborers are employed 
in assisting in the lading and unlading the ships, be- 
sides the crews of the several vessels; and 1,200 reve- 
nue officers are constantly doing duty in the port of 


Tur Harpor or Sanvranver.—Since this harbor 
was surveyed by Tofino, in 1788, the banks and chan- 
nels have very much altered. Observe—First. The 
southern channel laid down in his chart does not exist, 
there being only four feet water where he gives 34 
Secondly 
The northern channel, described in the Directory as 
being seldom used, is the only navigable one, anc is ot 
good depth. Thirdly. The Oradada Rock is steep only 





|to the southward, being connected to the main by a 


ridge of rocks, on which the sea breaks with a mode- 
rate swell. Fourthly. This harbor should not be at- 
tempted by a stranger wder any circumstances, as 
the tides are strong and the banks frequently shift: it 
will also be impossible to gain a safe anchorage against 
wind and tide.—Jbid. 
AN INCIDENT AT SEA. 

After our ship had been at sea some three or four 
days, the weather being pleasant, the captain opened 
the letter bagsin the round house, to discharge his 


duty as postmaster in sorting the letters and parcels for * 


consignment on his arrival in port. He turned upon 





ed—of infantry it appears there are 13 battalions in | the flour about a cart load of parcels, and some bushels 
Greece, or 28 Greek and 36 German companies, enume- | of letters—a striking index of the amount of corres- 








MEDITERRANEAN. |Guns. Names. \Guns. Names. 
Guns. Names.} 50 Dublin 6 Goldfinch 
120 Caledonia 28 Challenger — Lapwing 

84 Canopus — Conway — Lyra 

— Thunderer — North Star — Nightingale 

78 Revenge — Talbot — Reindeer 

74 Edinburgh 26 Acteon — Renard 

— Malabar 18 Rover — Seagull 

52 Portland — Satellite — Swallow 

50 Endymion 16 Snake — Viper (brig’t) 

— Vernon — Sparrowhawk| 4 Eclipse 

28 Tyne 10 Beagle — Mutine 

— Volage — Rapid — Opossum 

24 Tribune 6 Cockatrice — Pandora 

18 Columbine — Hornet — Pigeon 

— Favorite — Plover 

— Orestes East InNpigs. | — Skylark 

— Scout 74 Melville — Spey 

16 Childers 52 Winchester |Steamer, Meteor 

— Jaseur 28 Alligator —_— Firefly 

8 Beacon — Andromache — 
6 Mastiff — Imogine 





Lisson. 
74 Hastings 


— Rattlesnake 
26 Curacoa 


Steamer, Alban 
—_ Blazer 


— Confiance} 18 Harrier | 46 Stag 
— Medea — Hyacinth | 20 Nimrod 
Tender, Hind — Rose | i6 Ringcove 
a — Wolf { 10 Leveret 
N. America andj 16 Raleigh | — Nautilus 
West Inpies. | — Victor | — Saracen 
52 President — Zebra — Savage 


44 Forte 

42 Belvidere 
28 Rainbow 

26 Vestal 

18 Champion 





10 Aigerine 





| PryMourTH. 

Arrica & Cape 110 San Josef 

or Goop Hore. | 12 Pike (Schr.) 
46 Thalia | 10 Royalist 

16 Pelican | 

} 














— Comus 
— Fly — Pelorus PoRTSMOUTH. 
— Larne — Trinculo 104 Victory 
— Racehouse 10 Britomart | | 10 Camelion 
16 Arachne — Buzzard | — Waterwitch 
— Cruizer — Curlew iCutter, Seaflower 
— Dispatch — Rolla 
-- Gannet 6 Atna | PARTICULAR 
— Racer 4 Raven SERVICE. 
— Scylla 3 Brisk’ | 36 Castor 
— Serpent — Charybdis | — Pique 
— Wasp — F’r Rosamond) 
6 Thunder — Forester Woo.wicH. 
5 Pickle — Griffon Sieam Vessels. 
— Pincher — Lynx Pluto 
— Skipjack Phenix 
4 Jackdaw FALMOUTH. Salamander 
3 Firefly 10 Espoir Comet 
Steamer, Dee} — Pantaloon Firebrand 
— Spitfire) — Scorpion African 
— — Sheldrake Lightning 
S. America, | — Tyrian Messenger 
76 Spartiate 6 Briseis 








jrating 2,400 Greek, and. 5,200 German soldiers; the| 
| total number of officers in this litle army is 731, which | 
|amount in any other country would be very redund-| 
ant, being one officer to 11 men.—ZJid. 

aaa | 
| Frenenu Anuy.—The effective force of the army | 
lfor 1836 is fixed at 309,122 men, and 57,012 horses. | 


j}men, and 51,874 horses; expense, 206,503,000f. At} 
| Ancona, 1,522 men; expense 772,000f. In Africa, | 
28,925 men, 5,138 horses ; expenses 22,725,000f. Total 
| expense, 230,000,000f.; to which is to be added a sum 
| of 398,000f. for the reserve service, the amount of both 
| showing an increase of expense of 209,400f. over the 
| budget of the year 1835. 


|General‘less than in 1835. 
| darmerie for 1836is put down at 17,696,000f, being an 
|increase on that of last year of 67,626. The sum de- 
jmanded for the purchase and repair of fire and side- 
| arms is 3,355,000f. The report of the committee pro- 
| poses a reduction upon the home military service of 

1,352,790f., and upon that of Algiers of 4,272,000f.; 
; total, 5,624,790f.— Ibid. 





| Tae Royar Grorcer.—One of the cannons, a thirty- 
two pounder, which has been lately weighed out of the 


don, and now lies on the Tower wharf, and attracts 
considerable attention. This piece of ordnance has 
laid under water fifty-four years, and is almost wholly 
incrusted with marine shells. It is not in the least in- 
jured by the action of the water; the royal arms and 
mouldings are as sharp and perfect as if it had just come 
from the foundry. 
its being cast are A. Shalch, 1748,— bid. 





our dockyards may prove interestingto many. Wool- 
wich dockyard was founded by Henry VIII,in 1509; 
Deptford ditto, ditto, 1509; Portsmouth ditto, ditto, 
1509 ; Chatham ditto, founded by Elizabeth, in 1558 ; 
Sheerness ditto, by Charles II, in 1649; Devonport 
ditto, by William and Mary, 1691; Pembroke ditto, by 
George III, in 1814.—Jbid, 





The number of Lieutenant} 
| Generals for 1836 is 66; Brigadier Generals, 103 ; being | 
{seven Lieutenant Generals more, and one Brigadier} 
The expense of the gen-| 


wreck of the Royal George, has been brought to Lon- | 





pondence between the United States and Great Britain,. 


when it is considered that, besides all the merchant 
ships, there is a Liverpool packet from and to New 
York once a week, and every two weeks between 
London and New York, all and each sustaining their 
own proportionate share in this transportation. 
Suppose, then, that while the captain is sorting the 


Partarus) OF this number there are in the home service 278,675| packages and letters, he allows it not improper to 


amuse the passengers sitting and standing round, by 
reading to them the remarkable superscriptions and di- 
rections, as they happen to turn up; among which are 
to be found not afew genuine Irish bulls from the 
sons of the Emerald Isle in America to their friends 
at home, as well as many other comical things. By 
and'by a letter turns up, the seal of which, impressed 
in wax, reads thus: “ Mizpah. Gen. xxxi. 49.”’ “This 
is for you to expound,” said the captain, turning plea- 
santly tome. Not being able on the instant to recite 
the passage without the book—by which, I suppose, I 
|lost some credit—I ran below, and returning with the 
Bible, opened at the place, read, ‘* Mizpah: the Lord 
watch between me and thee, when we are absent from 
one another.” * Beautiful!” saidone. ‘ Beautiful !”’ 
|responded another. ‘A gem! a gem!” exclaimed a 
\third. “A gem!’ all responded. And, surely, the 
| brightest, most precious gem of all, was to find in such 
a place and circle these prompt and full-souled ex- 
pressions of sympathy on the announcement of this 
sentiment of religion and christian piety. There were, 
indeed, powerful tendencies to such sympathy, in the 
| circumstances of us all. For who present, whether 
going to or from his home, did not feel himself separa- 
ted from those he loved and loved most dear? And 
| who, with a wide and fitful ocean before him, tossing 
on its heaving bosom, would not feel his dependence ; 


The maker’s name and the date of|and, looking back or forward to home and friends, lift 


up his aspirations to that high Providence, who sits 
enthroned in heaven, and rules the land and sea, and 


Royat Docxyarps.—The following statement of breathe to him the sweet and holy prayer—‘* The 


| Lord watch between me and mine, while we are 
| absent from one another ?”’ ‘ 
And whose was the hand that fixed this stamp of 
piety on this winged messengar of love—of love that 
| grows more ardent and more holy, as it is distant and 
| long away from its object? The first postmark* was 
Quebec, and directed to a quartermaster of the army, 
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London. Was it, then, from a wife to a husband? or 
from a sister to a brother? or what was the relation? 
The chirographic style made this question dubious, 
and in it remained unsettled; and of course left more 
scope for the play of imagination, and the agreeable 
waste of much conjecture. But the incident itself, 
and the conversation exausted upon it, furnished all 
the colloquists of the occasion with a text of frequent 
reference, and I hope imprinted on their hearts more 
eer a very practical and ennobling sentiment of 
piety. 


** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 


This flower diffused its fragrance far and wide ; 
This gem is borne along on ocean’s tide, 
And sheds its best effulgence to the eye, 
As swift on wings of love it passes by. 
Rev. Calvin Colton’s four years in Great Britain, 
1831—1835. 





Tae Mariner’s Compass.—The compass is the 
~ instrument by which the mariner must direct 
1is course, or the landsman determine the exact spot 
of the earth upon which he stands. There are two 
kinds of compasses; first, those which merely show 
the direction of the magnetic meridian; these include 
the land compass, the mariner’s compass, and the va- 
riation compass. The second class are those which 
mark the angular distances of objects from this meri- 
dian, and they bear the name of azimuth compasses. 
Whatever name the compass may assume, one grand 
principle predominates in its construction. The most 
essential part is a magnetised bar of steel, called the 
needle, having in the centre a socket or cap, which is 
supported on a sharp-pointed pivot fixed in the base of 
the instrument. In the mariner’s compass, the needle 
is affixed to a circular plate or card, the circumference 
of which is divided into degrees, whi'st inside of this 
there is another circle, having marked upon it the 
thirty-two points of the compass, or rhumbs, as they 
are designated. The upright pin or pivot of support 
rises from the bottom of around box which contains 
the needle and card, and is enclosed by a sheet of glass, 
to secure it both from the agitation of the atmosphere, 
as well as to exclude dust, moisture, and other things, 
which might interfere with the correctness of the in- 
dications. This whole is enclosed in another box, sus- 
pended by two concentric brass circles, or gimbals, as 
they are technically called, and in such a manner that 
the compass hangs as it were on points like a swivel, 
by which, during the motion of the ship, the needle 
and its card remain in a horizontal position, and under 
all circumstances indicate the various points correctly. 
The compass is sometimes disturbed by the electricity 
of its glass cover becoming excited. This, however, 
can at once be destroyed by moistening the surface of 
the glass. A needle (not a magnet) which has been 
accurately balanced upon a pivot, so as to lie hori- 
zontally, if it be magnetised will appear to become 
heavier at one end than at the other, the one extre- 
mity sinking and the other rising, so that it is neces- 
sary to restore the equilibrium by adding a correspon- 
dent weight to the end which has been raised. As the 
amount of dip, or the inclination of the needle varies 
in different parts of the earth, according to the distance 
of the compass from the poles, so it is necessary to 
attach different weights at these different places. The 
best inode of adjustment is effected by having a sliding 
piece of brass placed upon the needle, which can be 
shifted backwards and forwards at pleasure, so as to 
accommodate the needle to the various latitudes which 
occur in long voyages.— Chambers’ Journal. 





Lire av Sea.—A sailor’s life is a hard life ; not 
30 much because of the amount of labor required, as 
on account of the privation he suffers. These are 
both physical and moral. He is called to endure all 
weathers. The times, when the tempest rages, with the 
greatest violence are the very seasons, when he must 
brave the storm, and expose himself without reserve. 
He must then be ready to mount the giddy mast, to 
tread the trembling yard, and, over the yawning sea, 
to grasp and secure the broad sheet of canvass, that is 
shivering in the gale with a force and impetuosity, 
that threaten to hurl him into the deep. Even in good 


weather, his accomodations for lodging and food, 
though comfortable, have no luxuries connected with 
them. His forecastle is generally small, contracted, 
and dark—his berth narrow, and his bed hard ; he has 
nightly watch to keep on deck, which makes him cer- 
tain of being awakened from his rough couch every 
four hours. He has no table to eat upon. The whole 
mess gather round their common dish-—a kid, as they 
call it—and each one helps himself. In good weather 
they generally eat on deck—and I have been often 
amused with the patriarchal simplicity of the meal, as 
they sat or reclined around their kid, and partook 
from a common dish. However they do not complain. 
They are uniformly cheerful, and, I suppose, habit 
soon renders them indifferent to all these petty incon- 
veniences. 














Selected Poetry. 


THE SHIP. 
Where art thou going, mighty ship? 
Thy sails are on the wind, 
And the ocean, with a roaring sweep, 
Is racing on behind. 


The sea hirds wheel above thy mast, 
And the waters fly below, 

And the foaming billows, flashing fast, 
Are leaping up thy prow. 

And a’midst the clouds thy fluttering flag 
Is streaming strong and well, 

As if to bid yon beacon crag 
A last and gay farewell. 

Where art thou going? ‘“‘ Far away, 
To seek a distant shore— 

Gaze ye upon me while ye may, 
You will not see me more. 


*« My flag is dancing in the sky, 
My sails are on the breeze, 

And the wild bird screams exultingly, 
As we bound along the seas. 


‘**A hundred guns are on my deck, 
And a thousand men helow— 

And my wings are spread without a speck, 
As white as driven snow. 

“*Gaze while ye may—ye can but see 
My panoply and pride— 

Ye can but hear the hissing sea 
Dashed gaily from my side. 

*« Hush ! bootless sobs and yearning sighs, 
Ye broken hearts be still, 

Lest yonder landsman’s envious eyes 
Dream we have aught of ill— 


* Lest he should think of care or wo, 
Amidst our gallant crew, 

Or souls that hear the blithe winds blow, 
With cheeks of ashen hue. 


“Hurrah! hurrah! our homes we quit, 
And those who are therein— 

Will they be safe and standing yet, 
When we cross the waves again? 

“ Hurrah! hurrah! a glorious land 
Is rising far away— 

What grave upon that stranger strand 
Shall wrap our unknown clay ? 

“Hurrah! hurrah! beneath our keel 
A thousand fathoms deep— 

And fleets are there—but with hearts of steel 
We'll gaily o’er them sweep. 

« On, on—the worm is at our heart, 
But the shout upon our lip— 

And who shall play the craven’s part 
In our proud and gallant ship? 

‘© And who shall let the groan be heard 
Which lips are gnawed to save— 

Or the tears be seen, that, without a word, 
Are falling on the wave? 

*¢ On, on—the sea birds heed us not— 
And the shores are sinking fast— 

And scarce the Jandsman from his cot 
Can see our lessening mast.— 


«¢ But sighs him as he turns away 
To trim his evening hearth, 

That aught should be so proud and gay 
Without one care of earth.” 
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RIOTS IN BALTIMORE. 

For several days past, the greatest excitement has 
prevailed in Baltimore, growing out of transactions of 
the Bank of Maryland, and much property has been 
destroyed by the populace. The civil authority has 
been found wholly ineffectual to suppress the riots, and 
rthe city was virtually surrendered to the mob. 

In compliance with a formal requisition upon the 
War Department, made by the Governor of Maryland, 
for a military force to aid the civil powers, the compa- 
nies of artillery at Fort Washington and Fort Severn, 
have been ordered to repair immediately to Baltimore. 
The company stationed at Fort McHenry had already 
marched to that city to render such assistance as might 
be needed. 

Information of the demand by the Governor of Ma- 
ryland has been transmitted to the President of the U. 
S. at the Rip Raps, who will, if he thinks the occasion 
demands it, order a portion of the troops from Fort 
Monroe to Baltimore. 

At the latest accounts,tranquillity had been in a great 
measure restored. 





A valued friend and correspondent has suggested the 
enlargement of the Chronicle and uniting the Maga- 
zine with ‘it, both to be published at the price of the 
latter, five dollars a year. 

The same idea has been suggested by others, and the 
enquiry frequently made, whether we had any inten- 
tion of merging the two together. To this we have 
invariably replied, that we had no such design. Al- 
though the form and more frequent publication of the 
Chronicle seem to be generally acceptable, yet there 
are many who prefer the Magazine, and who would 
regret its discontinuance. The designs of the two are 
materially different, and do not interfere with each 
other, although there is a portion of the contents 
which must unavoidably appear in both. 

We shall continue the Magazine, as long as the sub- 
scription list will defray the expenses; but we are 
ready to listen to the opinions of all, and to be guided 
as circumstances may hereafter justify. 

We should be very glad to enlarge the Chronicle, 
so as to extend its utility, but before this can be safely 
done, a very large accession to its subscription list must 
be the precursor of the act, or even of the thought. 





Lieutenant E. G. Tilton, of the navy, arrived in 
Washington, on Monday last, bearer of despatches from 
our Chargé d’affaires at Rio Janeiro, to the Secretary 
of State. 

Lieutenant T. left Rio on the 25th June, in the ship 
Governor Van Scholten, of and for Philadelphia. — 
The Brazilian Congress was in session and occupied 
in regulating the circulating medium. Silver was 
fifty-five per cent. above par. The regency, instead 
of three, is by an act of Congress, about to be vested 
in one ; and an election, to conclude in August, was in 
progress. Of the two candidates, Padra Fejio appeared 
the most popular ; the opposition to him is ina great 
degree, of areligious nature. Though a priest by edu- 
cation, he is opposed to the authority of the Pope, and 
advocates the right of marriage among his order. In 
principle he is a republican, and a man of great energy. 
Important measures of a political character are antici- 





pated in the event of his election. Opposition to the ex- 
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isting Government continues in some of the northern 
provinces of Brazil. In Buenos Ayres, with the ex- 
ception of a few difficulties of minor importance and 
confined to the city, matters have gone on more har- 
moniously since Rosas became Dictator. 





The Secretary of War arrived at New York on the 
Z1st ult., on his return to Washington, and was still 
there at the latest accounts. We are sorry to learn that 
his health is not good. 





Lieut. J. Allen Smith, of the 3d artillery, sailed from 
New York on the 24th ult. in the packet ship Francis 
Depau for Havre. 





To CorrESPONDENTS.—We can make nothing 
out of the “little story,” over the signature of “ Old 
Kentucky ;” it has neither point, beginning, nor end. 


** Enquirer,” shall appear next week. 





Officers of the Army, in ordering the Magazine or 
Chronicle for any post, company or association, are re~ 
quested to state that fact in their letters. An omission 
to do this, heretofore, has Jed to occasional errors and 
complaints. 





We regret to find complaints of the non-receipt of 
the Chronicle increasing. We can assure subscribers 
that no pains are spared in the publication office, to in- 
sure the safe and speedy transmission of all parcels, 


ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
Aug. 5—Lt. H. Bliss, 4th Arty. at Gadsby’s. 
Major N.S. Clarke, 6th Inf. do 
6—Lt. J. R. B. Gardenier, Ist Inf. Major Hook’s 
8—Lt. N. P. Van Cleve, 5th Inf. Giadsby’s 
10—Col. J. Bankhead, 3d Arty. do 
Capt. J. M. Baxley, 5th Inf. do 
Lt. J. H. Simpson, 3d Arty. do 


ADVERTISED LETTERS. 
Norfolk, Va., 1st August. 
Navy. 
James H. Claiborn, 
James Brooks, 
Roger Perry, 
James T. Caldwell, 
Nicholas Jones, 
Francis Gallagher, 
R. L. Tilghman, 
Charles Inloes, 
Albert Hart, 
Edward Donaldson, 
Hugh C. Bennett. 





Nathaniel Wilson, 
F. E. Barry, 
William Pearson, 
A. B. Pinkham, 
Grymes, 
Charles H. Kennedy, 
E. B. Boutwell, 
C. G. Hunter, 

E. O. Blanchard, 
A. R. Taliaferro, 
John M. Bérrien, 








RECEIPTS BY MAIL, &c. 

ON ACCOUNT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE. 

{From the 5th to the 11th August, 1835, inclusive. ] 
$—Purser McK. Buchanan, Navy, 81st De- 





Communications. 





To the Editor of the Army and Navy Chronicle : 


vails, to some extent, both in the army and western | 
country, that the duties recently performed by Lieu- | 
tenant Lane at the Delaware break water were assigned 
to him as matter of favor, and from political considera- 
tions. Justice to that gentleman requires me to say 
that the opinion, if entertained, is entirely erroneous. 
He was ordered to the breakwater, on my application, 
not asa favor to him, but to the public; because he 
was considered better qualified to perform the tempo- 
rary duty assigned to him than any one else. He had, 
early in November last, commenced, under my orders, 

a series of observations on the effect of the currents! 
and tides upon the breakwater harbor; he continued | 
those observations until late in December, when he 
was compelled to suspend them by the severity of the 
weather. On the 17th of March he was removec 

from the department, by order of the Executive, with- 
out having completed them, and another officer was 
ordered to the work. 

As Lieutenant Lane had not only commenced and 


teristic ability, intelligence and industry, but had in- 
vented some of the instruments used, and improved 
others, I thought it important to the public interests 
that he should return to the work, and remain at it 
until his successor should become master of all its de 
tails. I applied to the Secretary of War in May for 
an order for him to return—he joined about the 13th 
of June, and, on the Mth July, having finished the 
duty assigned to him, he left the work and has re- 
turned to his post. As an act of justice to him I beg 
the favor of you to insert this communication in your 
valuable journal; and 
I am, sir, most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

THOMAS 8S. JESUP, 

Maj. Gen. and Quartermaster General. 


THE SECOND ARTILLERY. 





the principles on which it was based, were the discus- 
sion of military matters, the imparting of information 
relating to the stations of troops, the assignment of 
officers, the change of their positions, the annual de- 


them in public business and military matters. 


the present location of the 2d Regiment of Artillery. 


her cause. 


1827, stationed at the southern posts. 
tions then made by many of the officers of that regi- 
ment, and which called for the action of-the then 


that relief which their situation so loudly, so impera- 
tively, called for. Those facts, which then bore down 


justice and sympathies of the War Department, are all 
that can now, or ever need be urged in the cause of 
the 2d Artillery. 
representations ? 


northern constitution ; the unhealthiness of nearly all 
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carried on the observations ordered, with his charac- | 


The topic, to which I shall call your attention, is|north in the last eighteen months. 


The 4th Artillery was, for a long period prior to 
The representa- 


commanding general, were based on facts which re- 
quired no arguments, and which ultimately brought 


all opposition, and those truths, which appealed to the 


What, it may be asked, were those 
The pernicious, deleterious, and 
almost blasting effects of a southern climate on a 


of transportation, which in no one instance was ever 
covered by the allowance ; and the many pleasures 


jand conveniencies enjoyed by those stations at the 


1 : 7 jnorth, which from their situation those at the south 
Sir: I have just been informed that an opinion pre- | never could enjoy. 


General Brown, actuated by feelings alike honorable 
and humane, was convinced of the injustice which had 
been heaped on the 4th Artillery, and issued an order, 
making a change of all the regiments; and in further 
justice to all concerned, did order that similar changes 
should take place every two years. That just and 
equitable order is still in full force and virtue, having 
never been countermanded, and nothing can now be 
shown why it ever should be. The 2d Artillery have 
thus far cherished that order as the very hinge on 
which turned all their future prospects. But admitting 
that no such order had ever been issued, or, if issued, 
had long since been countermanded, would the equi- 
table claims of the 2d Artillery be in the least degree 
affected? Certainly not. But the promise having 
been made ina positive order, it was but reasonable 
to expect that a second removal or change would have 
|taken place at the expiration of two years; and the 
|2d Artillery now ask for no more than what they have 
ja right to; they urge no other plea than what, on the 
occasion alluded to, was urged with effect; and they 
claim only, as their just due, a compliance with the 
order from head quarters, after having served six years 
|over their time of probation at the south. 


| The order being given for the removal and change, 
ithe 2d Artillery were not backward to comply; wil- 
| ling and anxious as they were to mete out that justice 
| which is now claimed in return. Have the represen- 
tations, previously made, been in any way changed by 
the lapse of six years? Certainly not. The malaria 
of the southern marsh is equally as deleterious as ever, 
| the effects of it quite as blasting on a northern consti- 
\tution; personal comforts are equally as rare, and 
| when obtained as exorbitant ; the rate of transportation, 
| since the reduction to 9 and 7 cents per mile, is, of 
,course, more pressing ; and the pleasures of a southern 
| post, are like ** angel’s visits, few and far between.” 
| What isthe effect of such a course on the soldier 2? 
| It dampens his pride ; it lessens his esprit du corps; it 


Mr. Eprror :—Believing that the objects for which | undermines his health ; it racks his constitution : it re- 
the Army and Navy Chronicle was established, and | laxes his energy; and he often finds himself uttering 


|a common Saying, ‘** | am sorry I enlisted.” There is 
no delusion in such expressions; for let the looks and 
"| countenance of a northern man be examined, after be-« 
ing at the south a few years, and at a sickly post, and it 


tails, and such other subjects as are intended for the | will evince ‘*‘a haggard look, a shattered frame.” The 
benefit of the land and naval forces of the United | expense of a removal, every two years, might be urged 
States—I have brought myself to the determination, | as a cause why it could not now be done; but dollars and 
not with much reluctance, to exert my feeble efforts! cents should not be reckoned, when the health, the in« 
in a cause, having its foundation in justice and law,)terests, comforts, pleasures, and the compliance of an 
ifan order, from the head quarters of the army, is to| order are at stake; and if sucha plea should now be 
be considered by officers and troops as a law, to guide| urged, it could easily be cancelled by pointing to 


|changes of companies which have taken place at the 
Should a change 


| take place to-morrow, not an officer or soldier could 


Let ns revert to the manner and cause in which this| with propriety complain, but many a orie could, and 
regiment was originally ordered to the south ; to that | would, unquestiouably, rejoice, that justice was nota 
portion of the order following the removal from the} by word, nor equity aname.” I would appeal to the 
north; the object of such removal ; and if ever justice} humanity and the feelings of the head of the War 
carries conviction in its train, it will in this instance | Department, to the commanding General, to the Pre- 
be but too obvious; for the 2d Artillery has for the last | sident of the United States,—if it is equitable and just, 
six years looked on the advancing interests of the | longer to keep the 2d Artillery at the south. No cen- 
other artillery regiments, even to the infringement of sure is intended for any one, as the concentration of 
her rights and the injury of the service, without hav- | troops on several occasions during the last three years, 
ing any one to step in to assert her rights or to plead | would have effectually prevented any removal, if any, 


was intended. 


We never have murmured, we never have com- 
plained ; but we have lived on hope, like the cast away 
|mariner on a desert isle, who looks with longing 

anxiety to the sail approaching to his rescue. Let us 
not be disappointed, but let that hope be realized, 
which, “ deferred, maketh the heart sick.”” We only 
trust that our.cause being a just one, and our claims 
already acknowledged, they will not be overlooked, 
but that the 2d Artillery may ere long find itself borne 
.| from the influence of a southern sun, and enjoying 
such comforts, as for the last six years they have been 
strangers to. 


SUB-SENEX. 
The assignment of quarters to assistant surgeons, and 


the southern posts, the exorbitant prices which all |the priority of choice, will be the subject of a future 
had to pay for their personal comforts; the high rate ‘communication. 
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ASSIGNMENT OF QUARTERS. | 

The assignment of quarters to. surgeons and assistant; much merit as any portion of the U. S.army. I 
surgeons, and the priority of choice, which by the re- should be asserted that the responsibility of the medical 
gulations is given them, have long since been a topic! staff ought to give them more rights and privileges, it 
of serious consideration, and one, certainly, calculated | is effectually answered by pointing to the increased pay 
to interest the feelings, and enlist the favor of every | and emoluments which they receive over every lieu- 


subaltern in the army. | tenant, and which ought to be received as amply sufli- 
It might be deemed sufficient to know, that such a | cient. 


If it 


and that a discussion of the subject would prove useless ; | 
but corrections can only be looked for by making them ed, that more apparent justice would be done to all ? 
known, and abuses rectified by making themapparent.; No one. Could afiy object to this inimediate altera- 
The various modifications of orders from the Quar-|tion? Not with propriety. If, then, all these facts 
termaster’s Department, would make it prove difficult are admitted, and J challénge a denial of them, why 
fo arr ye St a correct view of the subject, should the should further injustice be done to the subalterns of 
night of choice even be tested. _ _ _ {the army? 
' The equity of this assignment will be the principal | The officers having the immediate control of such 
object of this communication, and possibly some future | matters have it now in their power to correct arabuse 
one, the chit is not intended to invite a discussion | whic 
with th” <iedical staff, believing, as I do, that no other} j 
argument could be adduced, but the very simple one, 
that the regulations at least give them a choice. Ego-| could complain; and by doing which'they would have 
tism would, indeed, have complete sway of that indi-| the consciousness of having established the rights of a 
vidual who would advance such an argument, without large portion of the officers of the American army. 
having any other to sustain him. | SU B-SENEX. 
By pagagraph 1259, article 73, General Regulations | 
of th Aymy, it is directed that ** in the choice of quar- | 
ters, the medical staff will »wrecedence of subal- | 
terns ;”’ though this is th art of the paragrah, | 
the first part of which 
precedence in their ses 
of commission,” it is ? 
precedence is to b 
though no meniis m 
eommission was to be tbe 
ever, with propriety, be ma t after directing that} ought to have a hearing in that body. 
such date isto have precedenc, with surgeons, it is} as Congress has now made a most just and liberal 
immediately and in the same paragraph taken from | provision for the navy, it seems to stand ‘pledged to 
subalterns to assert any choice where the medical staff! do something in aid of the army. As the disparity of 
is concerned. The regulations give to the medical pay between the two services is now so great as to 
staff no rank whatever, as the senior officer of a post, | ast ‘ 
even if a brevet second lieutenant would in all cases} visions of the Navy Pay Bill, it is certainly a most 
rank. This is truly a vast point gained, as it would | appropriate time to endeavor to effect some improve- 
indeed approach to a miracle, if an officer having so| ment in the pay of officers of the land service. 
little 3 - should ever be in command of a separate | : 
post, a( least:foratime sufficient to exercise his priori- 
ty. Now the different orders which, for the last five 
Veara, have ‘been fssued on this subject, certainly ap- | 
proximate nearer to justice ‘than the regulations, for | 
now assistant surgeons rank with Ist lieutenants ac- | 
cording to date of commission ; but this is still to the} 
manifest injustice of every. 2d lieutemant ‘in the army. | 


ustice which none can dispute. They ‘have now an 


ARMY AND NAVY PAY. 
A bill was reported during the last session of Con- 
surgeons will have | cress * for regulating and increasing the pay of the Ar- 
s, according to date | 0 
tion, that the same devoted to the Navy Pay Bill, which was passed; and 
assistant surgeons, | jt was stated by a certain member of the lower House, 
; and if,the date of | that it would be necessary to postpone the Army Pay 





astonish all who hold in fresh’ remembrance the pro- 
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| Itis proper to observe that the oflicers of our army 
{have for many and evident reasons an extensive and 
acknowledged influence in this country; and this in- 
fluence is so considerable that, by their joint action, 
they could with ease accomplish the wishes ofall. J 
say of all!—perhaps a small fraction may be excepted. 
There are very few of us who cannot point out one or 
Promotion in our service is so slow, that there are | favorably disposed to the service generally, and to owr- 
but few 2d lieutenants who do pot have to serve at| ‘ : 

Jeast seven years before they are promoted. An offi- 
cer who may have served honestly and faithfully for 
that period, can have no rank with the medical staff 
in the selection of quarters. Where then is the justice 
in aregulation or order which gives to an assistant 
surgeon, of one month’s standing, a prior choice to a 2d 
lieutenant, who may have served only five years? If 


appealed to; and hitherto every measure introduced to 


pass it into a law, whenever the subject matter has 
been placed in a proper light. 
together for the general benefit, and not to suffer any 
ears illiberal jealousies to mar the commoninterest. If we 
there be any, itis only in idea. Is there justice Or) ook for success, we must expect it from our own ex- 
equity in an order which gives to an assistant surgeon, | ertions; contrariety of feeling, total ina ‘tion, much 
who may just have passed the medica! board, the right | Joud talking, and idle complaints, are all alike disor- 
on his arrival at a post, to displace a subaltern, of one | ganizerse. 

year’s standing, from his quarters? No one actuated | Unanimity.is, altogether necessary, and we may bear 
by reason, and a proper sense of feeling or justice, can | jt jn mind that many,a. navy pay bill has been Jost, 
fora moment suppose so. Jt need not be pleaded, that) gn former occasions, because it was draw n.up for the 
because regulations assert it, or make ita law, } 











“Al sole benefit of the senior officers. 

therefore it is equitable and just; for # very large ma- 1 would take the liberty of suggesting, therefore, 
jority of the officers of the army w uoquestion-| that every officer of the army, who feels the least in- 
ably say that all is not law whic rguide. | terest in this matter, should write about it to his friends, 

In the 6th paragraph, artici: Regula- |having political influence, and. more particularly to 
tions of 1834, it is made know. ‘th and | members of Congress; and that officers should, as soon 
lives of officers and soldiers are wo . ‘bjects | as possible, interchange.their, views. through the me- 
to be commiited to ignorant and incom, nds.”’ | dium of the Army and Navy Chronicle, so that when 
All this is admitted, and without doubt cori.c.. This, | the next session. of long Congress comes on, some sys- 


however, never cotild be urged as a reason why the 
medical staff should be loaded down with rights, which 
but too plainly manifest the flagrant injustice done a 
Jarge portion of the subalterns of the army. The pay 
and emoluments ofan assistant surgeon, of one week’s 
standing, are more than that of any Jieutenant in the 
army. Is this correct? no ofe can say itis. But in 
addition to this, the priority of choice of quarters is 
afc given to assistant surgeons. 

If it should be asserted, that the merit of the medical 
stalf gives them precedence, it is answered, by no 


may be matured. 

An ofiicer, who I doubt not is perfectly acquainted 
with the subject, has done us all a great favor, in pre- 
senting an accurate statement of the pay of the army 
as at present regulated; he will do a still greater one, 
if he will prosecute this examination, and make ~ state- 
ment of increased pay on, just principles, having re- 
gard to army and navy rank, and to the scale uf differ- 
ences now existing in the pay of the two services. 
Some officer, I sincerely hope, will make statements 
of this nature. 











means yielding the point, that the subalterns claim as) 


i What, then, can be urged why the precedence | 
priority has long existed, and has been acknowledged, | given to the medical staff should be continued? nothing. | 


Who could say aught, if the regulation were so alter- | 


h has long been tolerated, and to do an act of 


opportunity offered them to do an act, at which none | 


my ahd Navy.” The whole attention of Congress was | 


no complaints could | Bill until a future session; implying that this subject | 


jmore friends among members of Congress, who are | 


selves in particular ; it is quite notorious that thus far | 
our Congress has always been generous when properly | 


its notice for our benefit, has found friends enouch to | 


Ne ought all to move | 


n —_ 
I have been led to these remarks from the fact,that the 
medical and subaltern officers at the post where I am 
stationed are not so well paid as the carpenters, ma- 
sons, smiths, &c., who are at work in this vicinity ; 
and I have been somewhat astonished in making such 
comparisons as the following—exempli gratia: 
A lieutenant commending in the navy receives £1,896 


* not commanding = - 1,500 
** on leave ofabsence - . - - 1,200 


Now the pay of a Lt. Col. in the army, when he has 
his double rations, is $1,800. So that a lieutenant 
commanding has more pay than a lieutenant colonel, 
and even more than a colonel commanding a regiment, 
who does not draw double rations. In this calcula- 
tion the allowance of $30 per month for two servants 
is included in the pay of a colonel and lieutenant 
colonel; and it ought to be remembered that the navy 
officer has a cabin boy, whose pay ought to can- 
cel a portion of the above allowance. 

The forage of the field officers is not included, be- 
| cause it is in reality no emolument. 

Again, the entire pay of a captain of the army, com- 
| manding a double-ration post, is $1,356. 
| Captain’s pay, when not commanding a double-ration 
| post, is 81,068. 

Now, in January last, only twenty-four of all our 
captains were drawing double rations; so that if we 
|regard the pay as $1,068 per annum, we have a differ- 
| ence of $432a year between his pay and the sea pay ofa 
| lieutenant in the navy, ora difference of $528 between 
the sea pry of a lieutenant commanding and his own, 
jand $132 a year when the lieutenant of the navy is on 
| furlough. 

In our present illiberal and, I may add, tyrannical 
| system regarding furloughs, every officer of the army 
| may be regarded as constantly on duty; many of them 
cannot get a short furlough to see their friends, much 
less to travel abroad. The navy officer, it is presumed, 
|is not more than the half of his time on board ship, 
j and is encouraged to travel. If the army officer has 
ifuel and quarters, the navy officer has, in the ward- 
|room, an allowance of cabin and table furniture, and a 
| like allowance when he is stationed at a navy yard. 

ARISTIDES. 


| 





ef £2 c¥# Y. 
Brevet Major Cobbs, senior captain of the 2d regi- 
ment of Infantry, is assigned to duty as field officer 


of that regiment, during the absence of the colonel on 
| higher command. 


RESIGNATIONS, 
Captain Joshua Howard, Ist Artillery, to take effect 
3ist December. 


Capt. H. H. Loring, 8d Infantry, to take effect 31st 
| October. 7 : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Master commandant 8. H. Stringham has been or- 
idered to take passage in the frigate Constitution for 
|the command of the U.S. ship John Adams, now in 
| the Mediterranean; Captain Conner, her present com- 
;mander, having been promoted. 

On the arrival of the Constitution the Delaware 74 
will return to the United States. 

Purser C. 8S. Huntt, now at the Pensacola navy yard, 
and Purser McK. Buchanan, at the Philadelphia navy 
yard, have interchanged stations. The latterwwill take 
passage in the Constellation. 

The U.S. ship Ontario sailed from Rio for Pernam- 
buce and Bahia the 3d June. The Erie for Buenos 
Afreson the 19th. The Peacock arrived at Rio on 
the 11th of same month, and was to sail for India 
about the 4th of July, accompanied by the schooner 
Enterprise. The U.S. ship Natchez was to sail for 
the United States earlygin August. ; 

Lieut. L. B. Newell,who-went out in.a merchaut 
vessel to join our squadron on the coast’ of Brazil, has 
been attached to the Erie; and Lieut. J. H. Rowan. 
who took passage in the same vessel, is attaclied to the 
Ontario. 

Lieuts. JamesWilliams, E. G. Tilton, and W. H. No- 
land, and Passed,Midshipman H. J. Hartstene have 
returned to the United States from the Coast of Brazil. 

RESIGNATIONS. 
Christian Nelson, sailmaker, 7th August. 
Oliver P. Baldwin, Midshipman, 8th August. 
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